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In  the  Third  Act  of  Hamlet,  Shakespeare  wrote  these 
words : — 

"  It  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way  :  of  these  we  told  him  : 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it. 

stooping  to  your  clemency 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

I  cannot  agree  with  a  fluent  orator  who  sneered  at  the 
past  and  jeered  at  the  "  good  old  times,"  adding  his  belief 
that  the  best  time  is  to-day — except  to-morrow.  I  would 
rather  hope,  whatever  may  chance  to  be  our  calling,  the 
remembrance  that  we  are  not  only  heirs  of  the  work  which 
has  glorified  the  past,  but  guardians  of  all  that  has  dignified 
the  present,  may  lead  to  even  better,  nobler  efforts  in  the 
future — the  boundless  future.  This  is  the  feeling  which  has 
prompted  what  I  have  now  to  say.  Let  my  preface  be  an 
assurance  that  I  have  no  ambition  to  instruct :  that  is  the 
privilege  of  those  learned  men  of  whom  somebody  said 
somewhere,  they  not  only  know  everything  about  something, 
but  something  about  everything.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  I 
succeed  in  arousing  interest. 

Instead  of  overwhelming  you  with  apologies  for  daring 
to  follow  all  the  distinction  which  has  preceded  me,  for  I 
am  in  the  wake  of  men  who,  chiefly  in  the  wondrous  world 
of  science,  have  made  their  names  illustrious  by  their  genius 


— stamped  as  indeed  many  of  them  are  on  diplomas  of 
immortality — I  will  try  to  express  some  random  thoughts  on 
matters  far  different  from  those  talked  of  in  this  building  as 
a  rule,  and  will  ask  you  to  look  upon  this  as  a  holiday 
night,  to  let  us  all  forget  for  a  little  while  the  matter-of- 
fact  :  to  let  me  waft  you  to  a  more  once-upon-a-time  world 
that  you  may  live  for  one  brief  hour  in  stageland — the  land 
of  dreams,  in  those  bewitching  realms  where  Puck  and 
Ariel  reign.  Were  I  a  singer  I  would  warble  the  words 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  set  to  sweet  music  : — 

"  Bid  me  discourse  ;  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green  ; 

Or  like  a  nymph,  with  bright  and  flowing  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen." 

Standing  idly  now  in  that  field  where  for  many  years  I 
was  a  daily  labourer,  leaving  me  as  a  looker-on  to  ponder 
sometimes  on  the  sort  of  work  in  which  the  best  and  happiest 
share  of  my  life  passed  away,  I  often  see  much  to  admire 
and  sometimes  not  a  little  to  find  fault  with  ;  I  will  try  to 
avoid  wearying  you  with  my  reflections,  and  am  fortified  by 
the  remembrance  that  when  the  brief  hour  we  have  to  pass 
together  ends,  you  will  again  be  free.  Time,  however,  is  not 
so  hard  upon  me  as  upon  the  young  American  student  who 
competed  for  a  prize  in  rhetoric,  and  to  whom  the  stern 
professor,  sitting  in  judgment  said,  "  Sir,  there  is  the  platform, 
your  time,  five  minutes,  your  subject—"  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul."  With  such  an  example  before  me,  I  will  spare 
you  reference  to  those  early  players  Thespis  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  myself  the  labour  of  re-learning  the  little  I  ever 
knew  about  the  ancient  drama  and  its  far-off  origin.    One 


incident  only  will  I  recall  from  its  archives.  When  Quintus 
Roscius  passed  away,  and  that  must  be  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  great  comedian's 
pupil,  thus  spoke  of  him.  "  Who  of  us  was  so  hard  of  heart 
as  not  to  feel  the  tenderest  emotions  from  the  death  of 
Roscius.  True,  he  died  old  ;  but,  methinks,  for  the  excell- 
ence and  beauty  of  his  art,  he  merited  to  be  exempt  from 
death." 

I  have,  however,  since  my  boyhood  been  a  keen  student 
of  more  recent  theatrical  literature,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  drama  must  ever  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  world  as  the 
very  tide  of  the  sea :  so  surely  as  that  ebbs  and  flows,  so 
surely  is  a  curtain  somewhere  rising  and  falling  on  the  acting 
of  a  play.     The  stage,  indeed,  is  so  very  venerable  as  to  be 
at  least  entitled  to  respect.     I  have  often  thought  it  must  be 
as  brave  as  it  is  old,  having  for  ages  and  for  ages  borne — not 
without  dignity — the  worst  abuse  and  wildest  calumny  ;  re- 
maining in  the  main  faithful,  strong  and  true  to  its  chief  end 
and  purpose — the  amusement  of  the  human  race.     In  every 
branch  and  phase  of  art  which  enriches  us,  pleasure  surely 
ought  to  be  its  first  attainment,  although  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  stage  has  the  power  of  teaching  while 
the  spectator  often  thinks  he  is  merely  being  entertained  ; 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  can  so  deeply  reach 
the  heart,  so  profoundly  stir  the  imagination,  as  acting  in  its 
supremest  form  ;    and  some  part  of  what   is   lofty  in  the 
drama  may  not  be  altogether  lost  even  upon  the  poor  player 
whose  duty  it  becomes  to  illustrate  it.     How  sound  was  La 
Motte's  belief  that  were  the  theatre  to  be  shut  up,  the  stage 
silenced  and  suppressed,  the  world,  bad  as  it  may  be,  would 
become  far  more  wicked.    While  even  Jeremy  Collier,  its 


bitter  enemy  and  violent  detractor,  admitted  that  the  wit  of 
man  could  not  invent  anything  more  conducive  to  virtue  or 
destructive  of  vice. 

My  business  with  the  drama  this  evening  is  not  to  hold 
a  brief  in  its  defence.  It  speaks  for  itself — trumpet- 
tongued — and  if  life  in  this  world  were  to  be  spent  in 
parting  the  tares  from  the  wheat  in  all  things,  I  doubt  if  even 
the  Bible  would  quite  escape  the  process.  I  am  told  there 
are  spots  on  the  sun.  "  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together  ;  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if 
our  faults  whipped  them  not  :  and  our  vices  would  despair 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues."  Words  which 
remind  me  that  England  is  not  only  the  mother  of  the  stage, 
at  least  in  Europe,  but  the  parent  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
writer  the  world  has  known ;  whose  glory  does  not  come 
from  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  teaching  can  impart,  but 
from  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  no  learning  can  ever 
teach  ;  whose  commanding  power  can,  alike,  transport  with 
rapture  or  enthral  with  awe  ;  it  is  easy  to  credit  the  legend 
that  while  writing  the  scene  between  the  Ghost  and 
Hamlet  the  poet  passed  a  long  night  alone  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  his  name  inspires  the  players  with  lasting  gratitude  : 
for  his  works  have  made  their  craft  eternal  and  they  must 
share  the  pride  I  feel  to  have  been  what  William  Shake- 
speare was — an  actor. 

Splendid  as  is  the  array  which  might  be  drawn  from 
other  lands,  I  contend  it  would  be  hard  to  name  finer  tragic 
players  than  Thomas  Betterton,  David  Garrick,  Edmund 
Kean,  and  Sarah  Siddons  ;  if  to  that  great  quartet,  I  have 
not  added  the  name  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  it  is  only 


because  the  palm  must  be  given  to  his  still  greater  sister, 
Thty  possessed  the  power  of  acting  which  can  so  entrance 
the  spectator  as   to  almost   turn  shadow  into    substance. 
Addison   said  of  Betterton  :   such   an  actor  ought   to   be 
recorded  with  the  same    respect  as    Roscius   among  the 
Romans.     Pope  said  of  Garrick  :  he  never  had  his  equal  and 
would  never  have  a  rival.     Byron  said  of  Kean  :   he  was 
life,    nature,    truth,  without   exaggeration    or   diminution. 
Talfourd  said  of   Siddons :    she   was    the  greatest    tragic 
actress  of  whom  there  is  any  trace  in  memory.    The  ashes 
of  Betterton  and  Garrick  with  those  of  Henderson — only  his 
second  as  an  actor,  while  as  a  reader  he  surpassed  him — of 
the  silver-toned  Barry,  best  of  all  the  Romeos,  with  their 
gifted  sisters  in  art,  Mistress  Bracegirdle,  Mistress  Oldfield, 
and  Mistress  Pritchard,  rest — if   I  can  correctly  remember 
the  words  of  an  eloquent  American — in  that  grandest  of 
mausoleums   where  the   proudest  of  nations   garners    the 
memories  of  its  most  honoured  children.    Yes,  there,  in  the 
Abbey  and  its  cloisters,  alike  with  Kings  and  Queens,  with 
warriors  and  statesmen,  with  poets  and  philosophers,  with 
men  of  science  and  men  of  letters,  those  renowned  players 
are  now  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and  their  little 
life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  !  " 

It  is  no  doubt  just  that  the  fame  of  the  great  tragedian 
should  eclipse  that  of  the  great  comedian.  The  pen  held 
by  that  lover  of  the  theatre,  Leigh  Hunt,  has  truly  written 
on  this  subject.  "  Imagination  is  the  test  of  genius ;  that 
which  is  done  by  imagination  is  more  difficult  than  that 
which  is  performed  by  discernment  or  experience.    It  is  for 
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this  reason,  that  the  actor  is  to  be  estimated,  like  the  painter 
and  the  poet,  not  for  his  representation  of  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  world,  not  for  his  discernment  of  the 
familiarities  of  life,  but  for  his  idea  of  images  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  observation  of  the  senses.  Imagination  is 
always  more  esteemed  than  humour  ;  humour  surprises  and 
wins,  but  it  never  elevates  ;  imagination  surprises,  wins  and 
elevates  too ;  it  transports  us  through  every  region  of 
thought  and  of  feeling,  and  teaches  us  that  we  have  some- 
thing within  us  more  than  mortal." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished  writer  freely  admits 
that  mediocrity  is  more  easily  attained  in  tragedy  than  in 
comedy,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  feel  sure  the  name  of  many 
an  unworthy,  bombastic  actor  of  tragedy  is  unjustly 
remembered  long  after  the  fame  of  even  peerless  comedians 
only  exists,  and  how  lamely,  in  the  imperfect  annals  of 
tradition  or  in  the  records  of  the  rare  student  of  the  stage. 
How  few,  for  instance,  are  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
skill  of  such  players  as  Thomas  King,  William  Lewis,  John 
Bannister,  Robert  William  Elliston — and  many  another  of 
equal  talent — certainly,  of  their  epoch,  among  the  most 
accomplished  actors  in  the  history  of  the  English  theatre. 
King,  who  was  the  first  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  was  also  the 
closest  friend  Garrick  ever  made  of  a  comrade,  and  was  on 
the  London  stage  for  the  amazing  period  of  more  than  half 
a  century.  Charles  Lamb  said  his  acting  left  a  taste  on  the 
palate — sharp  and  sweet  like  a  quince.  Lewis  possessed 
the  most  unceasing  activity  and  rapidity  both  in  speech  and 
motion  :  his  animal  spirits  were  unrivalled  and  he  carried 
sunshine  about  with  him  ;  he  bounded  like  a  greyhound  and 
chattered  like  a  jay  ;  yet  he  began  his  career  as  a  tragedian, 


so  must,  indeed,  have  known  his  business.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  played  on  the  very  top  of  his  profession  like  a 
plume.  It  was  to  the  delightful  and  versatile  Bannister — 
when  as  a  stage-aspirant  he  sought  the  great  actor's  advice 
—to  whom  Garrick  said  he  might  humbug  the  public  in 
tragedy,  but  begged  him  not  to  try  to  do  so  in  comedy,  for 
that  was  a  serious  thing.  Of  Elliston,  Leigh  Hunt  went  so 
far  as  to  express  the  opinion,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
versatility — considering  also  the  perfection  of  many  of  his 
performances — that  he  was  the  finest  actor  of  that  day.  In 
spite  of  such  praise  their  names  seem  to  be  written  only  on 
the  sand.  Indeed  I  share  Colley  Cibber's  regret  that  "  the 
momentary  beauties  flowing  from  harmonious  elocution 
cannot,  like  those  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record  ;  that  the 
animated  graces  of  the  player  can  live  no  longer  than  the 
instant  breath  and  motion  that  presents  them,  or  at  best  can 
but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  of  a  few  surviving 
spectators."  Equally  eminent  and  more  modern  writers 
have  used  their  pens  in  the  admission  that  the  death  of  an 
author  is  of  little  moment,  for  his  books  survive  him,  but 
that  when  a  fine  actor  passes  it  matters  much,  as  he  leaves 
a  void  which  must  be  filled  up.  All  true  :  but,  although  his 
work  is  neither  carved  in  marble,  nor  lives  on  canvas, 
although  our  poor  inheritance  is  but  "  The  Glory  and  the 
Nothing  of  a  name,"  there  is  a  bright  and  b^uyant  com- 
pensation in  the  thought  that  no  other  calling  enjoys  the 
ecstas}r  which  belongs,  I  think  alone,  to  the  actor  in  his 
moments  of  supreme  triumph. 

"  Look  at  life,  it  is  a  comedy  :  think  of  it,  it  is  a  tragedy." 
By  the  way,  you  may  know  well  that  Voltaire  in  his  anxiety 
not  to  imperil  the  success  he  had  achieved  in  tragedy,  when 
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he  wrote  his  first  comedy  did  so  anonymously.  The  main 
plot  of  a  tragedy  is  generally  the  consideration  of  whether 
one  or  more  of  its  principal  characters  shall,  or  shall  not, 
commit  murder ;  the  main  plot  of  a  comedy,  until  recent 
years,  being  whether  one  or  more  of  the  couples  concerned  in 
it  should  or  should  not  commit  matrimony  :  and  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  expected  sound  of  wedding  bells.  To  jump 
for  a  moment  to  the  present  time,  that  is  no  longer  the 
method  ;  nowadays  plays  begin  where  they  used  to  end ; 
when  the  curtain  rises,  more  frequently  than  not,  the  last 
strain  of  Mendelssohn's  march  has  long  since  died  away 
and  we  look  upon  what  has  occurred  "  for  better  or  worse." 

Tragedy,  when  true,  must  ever  command  our  admira- 
tion, but  as  one  loves  the  sunshine  better  than  the  shade,  I 
pay  my  homage  to  the  allurement,  the  enchantment  of 
Anne  Bracegirdle — the  darling  of  the  theatre  in  her  day — 
to  Nance  Oldfield  :  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  woman  who 
ever  trod  the  English  stage  ; 

"  Each  look,  each  attitude,  new  grace  displays, 
Her  voice  and  motion  life  and  music  raise." 

To  Catherine  Clive  :  whose  transcedent  talents  compelled 
Dr.  Johnson  to  describe  her  as  the  best  actress  he  ever  saw  : 
adding  that  what  Kitty  Clive  did  best  she  did  even  better 
than  David  Garrick,  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things 
well.  To  Margaret  Woffington  :  a  most  enchanting  and  very 
witty  woman  :  whose  brilliant  career  was  achieved  despite 
the  drawback  .of  a  harsh,  unmusical  voice.  She  earned  this 
tribute  : 

"  Nor  was  her  worth  to  public  scenes  confin'd  ; 
She  knew  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  mind  ; 
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Her  ears  were  ever  open  to  distress, 

Her  ready  hand  was  ever  stretch'd  to  bless." 

To  Dorothy  Jordan :  truly  an  extraordinary,  an  exquisite 
creature  :  superior  to  all  her  contemporaries  in  her  particular 
line  of  acting.  It  was  said  that  Mother  Nature  had  formed 
her  when  in  a  happy  and  prodigal  mood  ;  and  when  really 
in  the  humour  to  make  a  delightful  woman  she  can  do  it 
supremely.  What  would  we  not  give  to  summon  those 
Queens  of  Comedy  from  the  Silent  Land  and  see  them  act ! 
But,  alas,  no  wealth  could  buy  for  us  a  single  echo  of  their 
once  merry  voices  :  nor  kindle  one  spark  of  the  divine  fire 
which  burnt  in  all  of  them. 

Deep  as  is  my  respect,  profound  as  is  my  admiration,  for 
the  leaders  in  "  the  palmy  days,"  "  the  good  old  times,"  I 
know  well  that  such  sayings  are  the  tiresome  chorus  attached 
to  other  callings  than  the  stage — the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  the 
painter,  even  the  bishop,  is  as  much  haunted  by  them  as  the 
actor,  who  from  time  immemorial  has  listened  to  the 
cuckoo-cry — "  the  drama  is  dead."  I  have  had  to  stop  my 
ears  to  its  sad  refrain  ever  since  my  earliest  recollections  of 
the  theatre  ;  when  I  was  taken  as  a  child  to  seen  the  at- 
tractive Madame  Vestris,  to  listen  to  the  laughing  Mrs. 
Nisbett,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the  waning  powers  of  the 
elder  Farren.  I  might,  at  that  time,  have  also  seen  the  fare- 
well performances,  given  too  early,  of  that  chieftain  of  his 
day,  William  Charles  Macready,  whose  career  both  on  and 
off  the  stage  was  of  high  repute  :  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  theatre  was  not  his  sweetheart,  for,  strange  to  say,  he 
was  never  passionately  in  love  with  his  work.  Had  I  seen 
him  I  might  have  been  in  a  like  position  to  an  aged  friend 


of  mine  who,  quite  recently,  to  my  amazement  gave  me  his 
personal  views  on  the  acting  of  Edmund  Kean  ;  being 
afflicted  with  a  memory  for  dates  I  could  not  resist  re- 
minding the  dear  old  man  that  he  had  barely  reached 
the  mature  age  of  nine  at  the  time  of  the  lamented  death  of 
that  dazzling  genius.  Some  amount  of  such  careless 
criticism  still  exists,  and  always  will  exist,  but  I  do 
claim  to  remember,  and  with  distinctness,  the  acting  of 
Helen  Faucit :  the  embodiment  of  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Imogen  and  others  of  the  most  poetic  creations  in  our 
tongue  ;  of  Charles  Kean  :  whose  fame  as  the  pioneer  of 
gorgeous  Shakespearian  revivals  has  long  survived  the  venom 
of  Douglas  Jerrold's  undignified  attacks  ;  of  Samuel  Phelps  : 
with  many  masterly  performances  in  simple  but  scholarly 
productions ;  of  the  ill-fated  Gustavus  Brooke :  whose 
natural  gifts  were  akin  to  those  of  Salvini  ;  of  Charles 
Fechter :  my  hero  of  romance  ;  of  Frederick  Robson  :  who 
had  he  not  been  almost  a  dwarf  might  have  excelled  in 
tragedy,  he  may  be  best  described  as  a  blend  of  Edmund 
Kean  and  John  Liston,  for  he  was,  indeed,  "  tragical-comical- 
historical-pastoral  "  ;  of  Benjamin  Webster  :  whose  remark- 
able, varied  powers  as  an  actor  were  crippled  by  his  cares 
as  a  manager  of  two  theatres ;  of  Charles  Mathews :  most 
captivating,  unique  and  natural  of  comedians  ;  of  the  old 
Haymarket  company  in  the  days  of  its  strength ;  but 
although  I  cherish  the  recollection  of  these  and  other  idols 
of  my  youth  I  must  not  forget  Bacon's  warning,  "  They  that 
revere  too  much  old  time,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new."  I 
will  not,  therefore,  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  living 
as  to  praise  only  the  dead,  and  shall  dare — with  no  bated 
breath — to    mention    the  names  of    five  women  who  have 
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reigned  in  their  kingdom  as  Thalia's  champions  with  a 
splendour  equal  to  the  great  ones  of  the  past — Marie 
Bancroft,  Margaret  Kendal,  Ada  Rehan,  Ellen  Terry, 
Matilda  Wood  (Mrs.  John  Wood) ;  the  very  salt  of  the 
beautiful  art  they  have  adorned  and  justified  :  whose  mere 
presence  in  their  blight  spring  time,  their  affluent  summer, 
filled  the -scene:  each  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
Raphael  from  Rubens,  as  Watts  from  Whistler,  yet  each 
stamping  the  hall-mark  of  her  own  strong  personality  on 
every  part  she  played,  all  being  gifted  with  those  flecks  and 
gleams  of  genius  which  are  pearls  beyond  price  and  pur- 
chase. They  are  actresses  of  whom  it  might  indeed  be  said 
the  deaf  could  hear  them  in  their  eloquent  faces  :  while  the 
blind  could  see  them  in  their  vibrant  voices.  How  deep  is 
the  debt  which  never  can  be  paid  them  for  the  cares  they 
have  lightened,  for  the  sorrows  they  have  lessened,  for  the 
very  mine  of  sweet  memories  their  names  recall ;  they  have 
dragged  creatures  from  out  the  covers  of  the  books  where 
they  were  born,  making  their  hearts  beat  and  their  pulses 
throb,  often  embellishing  raw  material  with  exquisite 
embroidery,  and  have  enshrined  their  joyousness  in  many  a 
grateful  memory  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

It  may  be   that   for    the    too   early   withdrawal   from 
triumphant  scenes  of  the  great  gifts  of  one  famous  actress 
I  was  in  part  to  blame — if  blame  there  was.     I  must  plead 
xcuse  in  a  vivid  remembrance  of  pitiful  words,  written  by- 
powerful  pen,  on  the  subject  of  lingering  too  long  upon 
le  stage  :    words  which  drew  with  terrible  force  the  painful 
icture  of  a  much-loved  servant  of  the  public  clinging  to 
e  faded  chaplet  won  as  its  idol  in  earlier  days ;  of  clutch- 
%  at  the  withered  trophy  after  the  time  had  arrived  for 
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its  graceful  surrender  to  youth  and  promise  ;  and  before  the 
admiration  once  so  showered  upon  her  should  be  replaced  by- 
indulgence  :  indulgence  to  be  followed  by  the  bitterness  of 
compassion  ;  compassion,  in  its  turn,  by  the  anguish  of  what 
is  worse  than  all — indifference.  Indulgence — compassion — 
indifference.  The  mere  utterance  of  such  words  causes  one 
pain.  Twilight  in  art — as  in  nature — must  be  sad  ;  surely  a 
sweeter  picture  is  the  splendid  sinking  of  an  autumnal  sun. 
The  clever  woman  was  right  who  compared  glory  to  wine — 
as  it  could  provoke  both  intoxication  and  thirst.  Even  of 
the  illustrious  Sarah  Siddons,  Hazlitt  once  wrote,  "  Players 
should  be  immortal,  but  they  are  not.  Like  other  people 
they  cease  to  be  young,  and  are  no  longer  themselves. 
It  is  the  common  lot.  Any  loss  of  reputation  to  Mrs.  Siddons, 
is  a  loss  to  the  world.  Has  she  not  had  enough  of  glory  ? 
The  homage  she  has  received  is  greater  than  that  which  is 
paid  to  Queens.  The  enthusiasm  she  excited  had  something 
idolatrous  about  it :  does  she  think  we  have  forgot  her  ? 
Or  would  she  remind  us  of  herself  by  showing  us  what 
she  was  not  ?  " 

These  thoughts  bring  to  my  mind  the  strong  conscious- 
ness, in  all  its  force,  that  the  stage  will  soon  have  to  mourn 
the  loss,  through  his  intended  retirement,  of  one  who  for  many 
years  has  justly  been  regarded  by  his  comrades  as  their  chief, 
in  words  familiar  to  him  "  like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing 
every  flaw."  Throughout  his  splendid  record  of  work  he 
has  been  devoted  and  true  to  the  art  he  has  loved  and  lived 
by  :  upholding  always  its  better  aims,  its  nobler  purpose : 
earning  always  the  respect,  the  regard,  the  love  of  that 
known  yet  unknown  world — the  public.  By  chance  I 
recently  came  across  some  words  which  once  more  show 
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how  history  repeats  itself:  they  were  written  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  "To  her  encouragement  the  theatre  was  still 
more  directly  indebted  for  the  stamp  of  approbation  that 
was  at  once  discriminating  and  royal,  and  therefore  produc- 
tive of  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
stage."  How  closely  the  language  applies  to  the  great 
Queen  whom  we  have  lost  ;  to  the  great  actor  we  are  about 
to  lose ;  for  it  will  ever  be  remembered  that  Henry  Irving 
was  the  first  member  of  the  dramatic  profession  to  receive 
from  his  sovereign  a  long  coveted  prize — the  honour  and 
dignity  of  State  recognition :  so  placing  his  calling  on  a 

,  level  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  no  more  to  be  looked  at 
askance  but  recognized  as  leading  to  a  share  of  the  distinc- 

\  tions  enjoyed  by  his  fellow  men.  No  better  citizen  ever 
bent  the  knee  in  loyalty:  so  reminding  us  that  in  the 
troublous  times  of  long  ago  the  actors  were  among  the  first  to 
rally  round  their  King,  when  treason  was  near  the  throne, 
throwing  aside  the  sock  and  buskin  to  take  up  arms  as 
I     servants  of  His  Majesty. 

In  far  more  eloquent  words  than  I  can  command — 
words  from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Pinero — "  the  history  of  the 
theatre  will  enduringly  chronicle  his  achievements,  and 
tradition  will  fondly  render  an  account  of  his  personal 
qualities  ;  and  so,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  English 
actor  will  be  reminded  that  his  position  in  the  public  regard 
is  founded  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  pre-eminence  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  career  and  upon  the  nobility,  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  his  private  character."  It  may  also  be  truly 
said  of  Irving,  as  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pre- 
decessors. "  He  who  has  done  a  single  thing  that  others 
never  forget,  and  feel  ennobled  whenever  they  think  of,  need 
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not  regret  his  having  been,  and  may  throw  aside  this  fleshly 
coil  like  any  other  worn-out  part,  grateful  and  contented." 

"  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts, 

That  only  Acting  lends, 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  arts, 

Where  all  their  beauty  blends. 
For  Poetry  can  ill  express 

Full  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime  ; 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless, 

Ste/jjs  but  one  partial  glance  from  time. 
But,  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illusion's  wedded  triumphs  come, 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb  !  " 

With  affection  and  esteem  I  lay  my  tribute  at  Henry 
Irving's  feet :  his  remarkable  campaign  will  take  its  place 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  for  he  is  one  of  the  rulers  and 
leaders  of  men  who  has  earned  the  privilege  given  but  to  few 
and  has  become  the  property  of  the  world. 

I  now  approach  the  difficult  part  of  my  task  in  venturing 
to  be  less  Retrospective  and  more  Anticipative.  For  a  long 
time  now  the  stage  has  been  strongly  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  culture  and  refinement.  It  was  once  my  privilege 
to  render  practical  encouragement  to  many  promising 
novices,  while  among  the  aspirants  of  later  years  I  have 
seen  distinct  hope  of  success  in  a  difficult  vocation  ;  in  the 
cheery  words  which  accompany  the  loving  cup  at  a  Lord 
Mayor's  feast,  "  I  bid  them  all  a  hearty  welcome."  I  do  so 
in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  as  brilliant  a  future  for  the 
drama  as  there  has  been  a  glorious  past,  and  I  would  like  to 
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take  this  chance  to  say  how  important  a  step  towards  such 
an  end  has  been  the   founding  by  Mr.   Tree,   on   his  own 
initiative,  of  a  Dramatic  Academy  :    the  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments of  all  lovers  of  the  stage  are  warmly  due  to  him 
for  his  help  and  generosity.     Never  mind  if  there  should  be 
difficulties  for  a  time  to  be  surmounted  ;    never  mind  if  it  is 
hard  to  at  once  find  a  large  band  of  teachers  ;  never  mind 
the  inevitable  drawbacks  to  all  new  efforts  ;  the  start  is  good 
— more  than  encouraging— fraught  with  infinite  value  in  the 
future :    as  the   students   have  amply   proved   by   the   rich 
promise  of  their  first  performance.     The  French  dramatic 
school,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
»   voted  labour  of  a  century.     Mr.  Tree  has  told  us  how  the 
^  idea  was  rebuked  as  absurd  because  acting  cannot  be  taught  : 
•'.  I  echo  his  words.     "This  is  a  truism  often  uttered;  but  if 
;  you  go  through  the  various  professions,  which  of  them  can 
t"  be  taught  ?    Can  painting  be  taught  ?    Can  music  be  taught  ? 
,   Can  success  at  the  Bar  be  achieved  by  teaching  ?    What  is 

the  truth  in  these  matters  ?    You  cannot  teach  a  man  to  be 
I 
an  artist — that  is  a  question  of  talent  and  natural  aptitude. 

u  But  you  can  prepare  the  ground  plan— you  can  bring  order 
I  out  of  chaos — you  can  regulate  the  conditions  out  of  which 
j!  your  great  artist  may  emerge,  and  thus  remove  the  stumbling- 
blocks  which  cumber  the  path  to  Parnassus."  As  an  eloquent 
j  postscript  I  add  the  words  of  a  French  writer,  which  were 
i  quoted  on  this  subject  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  by  that 
|  distinguished  actor  Monsieur  Le  Bargy,  "  I  teach  not,  I 
I  awaken." 

Perhaps  some  advice  to  dramatic  aspirants  may  be  ac- 
cepted from  one  who  for  many  years  shared  the  burden  and 
the    strain    of   theatrical    management  —  beginning    at    a 
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strangely  early  age.  Its  rewards,  when  they  happily  befall 
those  who  go  upon  the  stage,  are  hardly  earned  and  fully 
merited,  for  I  know  of  no  other  career  so  arduous,  so  exact- 
ing :  passing,  as  much  of  it  always  must  be  passed,  both  in 
failure  and  success,  in  the  full  glare  of  electricity  and  pub- 
licity :  a  remark  which  applies  to  the  rank  and  file  as  well 
as  to  its  leaders.  Hard  as  I  know  it  is  to  avoid  that  glare,  to 
shrink  from  its  seductive  glitter,  something  in  that  direction 
may  at  least  be  wisely  done :  remembering  always,  instead 
of  forgetting  constantly,  the  charm  which  ever  haunts  the 
theatre — mystery.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  break  that  charm, 
to  parade  its  secrets,  and  the  gainer,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  he  who  sometimes  shields  himself  behind  the  veil.  When 
the  young  actor  enters  the  stage-door,  he  soon  learns  that  the 
palace  or  the  hovel  are  alike,  but  paint  and  canvas,  he 
should  be  careful,  however,  to  keep  the  disillusion  to  himself, 
instead  of  being  in  a  hurry  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he  has 
found  his  new  world  out.  Let  novices  recollect  that  they 
have  embarked  upon  a  life  which,  so  to  speak,  begins  back- 
wards— being  one  of  the  professions  in  which  youth  is  an 
asset — sometimes,  I  fear,  the  only  stock-in-trade ;  the  out- 
look then  is  sad  indeed.  Let  them  start  with  the  resolve  to 
leave  their  calling  richer  than  they  found  it,  by  striving  to 
add  a  stone  to  the  monument  of  its  greatness,  and  to  write,  if 
not  a  page,  at  least  a  phrase  in  its  history  ;  fori  contend  that 
although  the  gifts  and  qualities  essential  to  make  a  really 
great  actor  are  as  rare  as  those  needed  to  excel  in  the  other 
arts,  moderate  adaptability,  backed  up  by  patience,  will  earn 
a  fair  and  useful  position  on  the  stage.  Let  Shakespeare's 
precepts  to  the  players  abide  in  their  memory,  and  let  this 
verse  by  Wordsworth  live  there  also  : 
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"  Keep,  ever  keep,  as  if  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art, 
The  modest  charm  of  not  too  much — 

Part  seen,  imagined  part." 

Let  me  remind  them  that  the  refined  and  cultured  Barton 
Booth — to  whose  memory  there  is  also  a  monument  in  Poet's 
Corner,  although  his  bones  rest  elsewhere — argued  that  the 
longest  life  was  too  short  for  the  endless  study  of  the  actor, 
Let  them  remember  that  Rubinstein  said  if  he  neglected  one 
day's  practice  he  knew  it  the  next  day,  the  critics  knew  it  the 
day  after,  and  the  public  iknew  it  the  day  after  that.  Let 
them  not  be  too  elated  when  praised,  nor  too  cast  down  when 
found  fault  with  :  accepting  criticism,  when  it  comes  from  a 
capable  pen,  as  a  valuable  stimulant.  Let  them  beware  of 
the  tendency  of  the  day  to  overdo  the  necessary  use  of  cos- 
metics— even  the  light  of  genius  cannot  shine  through  a  mask. 
One  final  warning :  let  them  believe  that  they  would  lose 
little  but  gain  much  in  standing  more  aloof  from  some  forms 
of  notoriety  ;  fewer  interviews,  fewer  paragraphs,  and  fewer 
photographs,  would  in  the  end  better  serve  them  than  their 
perpetual  and  irritating  so-called  advertisement ;  Shakes- 
peare knew  well  the  meaning  of  his  words  "  All  the  world's 
a  stage,"  and  would  not  admire  their  corruption  by  any  of  its 
followers  into  "  The  stage  is  all  the  world." 

My  closing  thoughts  will  concern  a  subject  on  which  I 
find  myself  in  part  at  variance  with  many  abler  minds,  the 
question  of  a  State-endowed  theatre,  and  I  will  at  once  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  project  for  England.  So  far 
as  I  am  able,  for  the  clock,  which  takes  the  place  of  stage- 
land's  prompter's  bell,  warns  me  of  the  brief  time  at  my  dis- 
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posal,  I  will  give  reasons  for  my  non-belief  and  will  add  a 
few  words  on  my  entire  belief  in  the  establishment  of  a 
National  or  Repertory  Theatre. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  a  series  of  interesting  papers  on 
what  effort  could  be  made  to  help  the  British  stage,  appeared 
in  a  leading  magazine,  signed  by  authorities  in  the  Church, 
Literature,  Art  in  all  its  branches — including  poor  little 
Cinderella — and  by  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading. 
This  splendid  collection  of  autographs  did  not,  in  many  cases, 
mean  support  to  a  given  scheme  but  discontent  with  existing 
conditions  and  general  agreement  that  something  should  be 
done  to  promote  a  better  state  of  things ;  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  in  speaking  of  a  subsidized  theatre  the  point  was 
in  no  way  settled  whether  it  should  be  helped,  as  in  certain 
foreign  cities,  out  of  the  reigning  sovereign's  privy  purse, 
from  the  coffers  of  the  exchequer,  or  conducted  by  the  muni- 
cipality. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  whose  words  on  any  subject 
claim  respect,  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plea  for  the 
foundation  of  a  subsidized  high-class  permanent  theatre  ; 
although  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  more  hope  of 
the  object  being  attained  by  private  munificence  than  by 
State  aid.  He  thinks  "  the  evil  complained  of  is  both  deep 
and  wide.  The  drama  is  suffering  just  as  literature  is  suffer- 
ing, or  as  public  life  is  suffering,  and  even  society.  The  evil 
is  an  impatience  of  continuous  attention,  of  serious  thought, 
of  any  hitch  in  our  ease,  our  luxuries,  or  our  indulgences. 
We  are  all  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  tarantula  of  restlessness, 
which  makes  us  skip  from  one  pleasant  spot  to  the  next, 
without  quietly  enjoying  any  one  in  peace.     We  hurry  from 
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one  crush  to  the  next,  glance  at  one  short  story  after  another, 
drop  in  to  see  the  new  acrobat  or  skirt-dancer,  smoke  a 
cigarette,  and  arrange  a  party  for  to-morrow.  The  people 
who  will  sit  steadily  through  three  hours  of  an  intellectual 
drama  is  really  very  limited.  The  difficulties  are  enormous. 
The  immense  distances,  the  five  or  six  millions  who  almost 
force  long  runs  of  plays  on  managers,  the  fact  that  in  London 
there  are  every  night  some  two  hundred  thousand  casual 
visitors  who  simply  want  a  little  excitement." 

Mr.  Pinero  used  the  voice  of  authority  to  say  :  "  A  fine 
play  is  the  rarest  product  of  any  country.  But  where  other 
countries  are  ahead  of  us — at  least,  I  hold  so — is  that  when 
a  fine  play  is  produced,  they  do  something  for  it.  They 
preserve  it :  they  take  a  reasonable  amount  of  pride  in  it ; 
they  do  not  allow  it,  when  it  has  once  been  seen  and  admired, 
to  be  neglected,  forgotten ;  they  take  good  care  that  from 
time  to  time  it  shall  be  displayed  as  evidence  of  what  they 
can  do  in  that  particular  department  of  art  and  literature. 
And  there  you  have  one  of  the  great  uses — I  do  not  by  any 
means,  say  the  only  use — of  a  theatre  which,  whether  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  or  by  a  municipal  corporation,  or  by 
private  munificence,  shall  be  independent  of  the  purely 
commercial  conditions  which  too  frequently  govern  the 
I      drama  in  Great  Britain." 

A  valuable  opinion  was  also  expressed  by  one— the  re- 
membrance of  whose  acting  lingers  with  us  )^et  like  the 
sweet  fragrance  from  some  dainty  perfume — I  mean  Mary 
Anderson.  To  use  the  far  better  words  of  her  illustrious 
fellow  countryman  :  "  When  she  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music."    That  lady  was  "  delighted  to 
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State-aided  Theatre  and  Dramatic  School.     Both  have  been 
sadly  needed  since  the  old  stock  company  days  ceased  to  be. 
While  these  existed,  good  honest  training  was  the  rule,  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  brought  up  in  such 
companies  were  generally  well-rounded,  smooth,  pleasing  in 
their  work,  even  though  they  may  not  have  been  brilliantly 
endowed.     Perhaps  they  followed   tradition   too  slavishly, 
but  the  tradition  was  of  the  best,  and  gave  them  solid  ground 
on  which  to  stand.     Considering,  therefore,  the  sufferings  of 
the  would-be  actor,  who  must   paint   his  pictures  directly 
before  a  critical  public,  and  who,  unlike  his  brother-of  the- 
brush,  cannot  sketch  in   or  rub   out  what  he  has  done  in 
private — considering  also  what  the  public  endures  in  wit- 
nessing his  blind  and  often-times   frantic   efforts  at  effect, 
it  would  indeed,  be  a  charity  to  both  to  found  a  State-aided 
theatre  and  dramatic  school.      What  an   incentive  these 
would  be  to  conscientious  work  !     Nothing  but  good  could 
come  of  such  a  venture  ;  good  to  the  public,  whose  amuse- 
ment should  be  of  the  best,  good  to  the  young  actor,  who, 
having  his  work  perfected  and  polished  before  presenting  it 
to  his  audience,  would  come  upon  the  stage  with  confidence 
and  authority." 

I  wish  to  add  some  words  by  Mr.  John  Hare,  whose  labours 
as  actor  and  as  manager  have  for  many  years  shed  lustre  on 
his  profession,  words  spoken  at  last  year's  Royal  Academy 
banquet  in  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  endowment  of  a 
National  theatre:  "A  theatre  which  should  uphold  the 
noblest  traditions  of  the  British  stage,  where  the  best  and 
worthiest  plays  of  British  authors  should  be  performed,  and 
to  which  a  sound  school  of  gratuitous  dramatic  teaching 
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should  be  attached.  Such  an  institution  would  at  once 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  drama  to  the  level  it  occupies  in 
other  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  would  help  to  check 
those  malignant  growths  which  are  poisoning  and  under- 
mining our  very  existence,  and  making  our  stage  a  byword 
and  reproach." 

I  agree  with  every  word  that  I  have  quoted,  excepting 
only  those  which  advocate  State  aid.  If  I  remember  rightly 
it  is  a  French  proverb  which  says  :  "Scratch  a  Russian,  you 
will  find  the  Tartar."  So  I  verily  believe,  if  you  scratch 
many  a  Briton  there  will  still  be  found  the  Puritan — both 
being  somewhat  barbarous  in  their  different  ways.  I  think 
the  old  nursery  rhyme  might  run :  "  Fe-fi-fo-fum — I  smell 
the  blood  of  a  Puritan  !  "  But  I  quarrel  with  no  man's 
views,  and  conversion  is  not  my  mission ;  to  hurl  rational 
ideas  against  a  brick  wall  is  a  waste  of  time,  why  tilt  your 
lance  against  a  scarecrow  ;  the  only  persons  I  have  ever  met 
who  object  to  plays  and  refuse  to  admit  that  any  good  can 
come  of  them  are  persons  who  have  lacked  the  courage  to  see 
and  hear  one.  I  have  even,  in  years  gone  by,  known  respectable 
and  respected  bigots  whose  views  on  all  artistic  subjects 
were  so  dwarfed  and  imbecile  as  to  allow  them  to  see  but 
little  difference  between  the  daub  on  a  sign-board  and 
the  art  of  the  most  inspired  Academician. 

Time,  the  great  healer,  in  his  justice,  in  his  mercy,  has 
done  much  to  dam  the  floods  of  fierce  invective  and  to  stem 
the  torrents  of  contempt  with  which  the  actor  has  been  so 
often  and  so  long  assailed,  but  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness  when  ingrained  die  hard — so  that,  in  this 
country,  were  ever  State-endowed  or   municipal    theatres 
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authoritatively  advocated  the  question  would,  I  fear,  become 
a  party  one  and  so  degenerate  into  election  squabbles  over 
the  outlay,  down  to  its  petty  details  of  rates  and  taxes  :  to 
which  a  large  proportion  of  warped  but  powerful  Non- 
conformists would  powerfully  object  to  contribute ;  the 
breeches-pocket  of  the  Puritan  tax-payer  would  be  a  hard 
lock  to  pick.  Remember,  too,  the  mass  of  good  folk  in  this 
land  of  ours  who,  if  they  think  at  all,  think  everything  bad  : 
who  drift  aimlessly  down  the  smooth  stream  of  dull 
monotony,  placidly  ignorant  even  of  earthquakes  and  barely 
conscious  of  momentous  changes  in  public  affairs.  We  live 
in  Utopia  in  hoping  to  see  the  drama  as  cherished  in  our 
country  as,  happily  for  those  lands,  it  is  in  France  and 
Germany  ;  where  love  of  the  stage  is  an  inborn  instinct,  and 
regard  for  the  theatre  so  generally  shown  by  the  dignified 
externals  of  their  playhouses  ;  in  itself  enough  to  stir  an 
actor's  pride,  enforcing  him  to  respect  the  art  he  follows 
when  he  finds  it  so  respected. 

What  to  my  mind  is  needed  for  the  welfare  and  renown 
of  the  drama  is  concentration.  There  are  numbers  of  good 
actors  but  they  are  too  scattered,  too  restless,  too  prone  to 
move  about,  the  public  must  be  bewildered  where  to  look 
for,  how  to  find  them  ;  some  at  least  among  them  should  be 
banded  together  and  find  a  home  under  one  roof ;  I  grant 
that  life  is  so  fierce,  so  hurried,  that  a  large  section  of  the 
surging,  struggling  mass  of  humanity  which  makes  up  this 
vast  city  craves  only  for  a  light  and  frivolous  form  of 
entertainment :  let  it  be  so  :  let  there  be  as  many  theatres  as 
may  be  needed  for  the  purpose,  but  let  their  managers 
remember  that  public  taste  is  capricious — sudden  changes  in 
it  occur  when  least  expected ;    let  us  be  grateful  for  the 
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admirable  work  now  being  done  for  the  stage  by  a  few,  who 
need  no  naming,  and  let  more  be  done,  that  we  may  have 
one  playhouse  which  shall  not,  in  any  circumstances,  be 
entirely  given  over  to  unbroken  and  often  interminable 
runs. 

How  far  is  our  country  from  such  a  triumph  ?  How 
might  this  end  be  achieved  ?  It  is  much  to  say  but  I  believe 
there  are  three  possible  means.  First  and  best.  By  the 
munificence  of  a  possessor  of  great  riches — I  trust  a  British 
subject— who  could  and  would  earn  fame  by  the  endowment 
of  an  English  theatre  for  National  purposes  in  perpetuity 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Could  such  a  man  be  found  ? 
I,  for  one,  think  the  search  might  not  be  hopeless,  if  wisely, 
discreetly,  pursued  ;  in  so  important  a  quest  there  should  be 
no  false  step.  I  have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  reading 
a  privately  printed  book — a  veritable  monument  of  labour — 
in  which  such  a  scheme  is  carefully  propounded  :  embracing, 
as  it  does,  every  material  point — mainly  the  work  of  a  man 
of  letters  distinguished  alike  as  a  critic  and  as  a  lover  of  the 
stage.  With  an  earnest  hope  that  its  aspirations  may  be 
completely  attained  I  commend  the  volume  to  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  foundation  of  an  English  National  Theatre. 

There  is  yet  a  second  way.  By  an  already  prosperous 
and  established  manager,  if  he  would  forego  certain 
commercial  gains,  engaging  leading  members  of  his 
company  for  annual  incomes  in  place  of  weekly  salaries 
and  granting  them  some  share  m  the  financial  results 
of  his  enterprise ;  while  they  on  their  part  might 
lessen  their  chief's  labours  and  relieve  him  of  many 
anxieties  :  for  instance,  by  taking  in  turn,  as  is  so  ably  done 
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at  the  Theatre  Francais — which  remains,  in  spite  of  some  decay, 
the  first  theatre  of  the  world — the  duties  of  semainicr,  laudably 
vieing  with  each  other  when  on  the  rota  of  weekly  control, 
in  capacity  and  thoroughness.  The  burden  of  management 
might  otherwise  be  lightened,  but  this  is  neither  the  place 
nor  the  moment  for  detail.  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficiently  re- 
membered that  the  director  of  an  important  theatre  takes 
rank  with  other  employers  of  labour  as  a  practical  benefac- 
tor, for  he  supports  large  numbers  of  homes  and  families  in 
ease  and  comfort. 

A  third  and  final  project.  By  a  body  of  capable  and 
enthusiastic  actors  forming  themselves  into  a  commonwealth ; 
to  act  as  a  council  but  choosing  their  leader  from  among 
themselves,  for  if  the  head  of  a  theatre,  however  it  may  be 
endowed  or  founded,  is  to  even  hope  to  be  successful  I  con- 
tend he  must  be  as  much  an  autocrat  as  the  captain  of  a  ship. 
The  history  of  the  English  stage  tells  us  beyond  all  doubt 
and  question  that  its  ablest  and  loftiest  work  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  actor- managers  ;  the  fact  is  proclaimed  by  the 
names  of  Garrick,  Kemble,  Macready,  Mathews,  Phelps, 
Kean,  Webster,  Wigan,  Hare,  Kendal,  Irving — if  in  that  list 
I  would  include  my  own  name  you  will  forgive  me  in  the  re- 
membrance that  it  is  also  owned  by  one  who  shared  my 
labours — and  just  as  truly  now  is  the  best  work  being  done 
by  those  actors  who  are  at  the  helm  to-day. 

As  we  players,  with  the  other  crafts,  pass  down  the  ages 
the  remorseless  figure  of  Time  following  at  our  heels  with 
his  relentless  scythe,  mowing  us  one  by  one  from  his  path, 
successors  happily  and  joyously,  in  all  the  splendour  of 
youth,  arrive  to  take  on  our  work,  as  those  of  to-day  replaced 
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others  whose  turn  was  done  with.  Nearly  three  hundred 
years  have  rolled  away  since  Philip  Massinger,  the  dramatist, 
wrote  :  "  Mark  how  the  old  actors  decay,  the  young  sprout 
up."  So  will  it  ever  be  ;  the  vineyard  may  keep  its  most 
luscious  grapes  for  favoured  years,  the  orchard  may  not 
always  yield  the  pick  of  the  basket,  but  the  beautiful  art  of 
acting  will  live  on  ;  if  the  sacred  fire  burns  dimly  for  awhile 
it  will  never  expire,  being  "  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 
The  drama  is  undying  and  stands  as  the  most  entrancing, 
winning,  moving,  gladdening,  alluring  thing  ever  conceived 
for  the  delight  and  recreation  of  mankind. 
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